JOHN DRYDEN

Disraeli's attacks upon Sir Robert Peel. The same is
true of his most serious poems, such as The Hind and
''the Panther, a poem full of beauties, but not a beautiful
poem. The question has often been asked, was Dry-
"den's conversion to Romanism sincere? That is a
question between Dryden and his own conscience
and God.1 We have no right, I think, to dispute it.
What we may ask is whether, in the light of his own
career, Dryden had the right to constitute himself the
critic and satirist of the English Church, the Presby-
terians, or the Sects. Butler, one feels, had. He had
suffered, and imbibed a deep and sincere hatred of
those among whom Dryden was reared, precisians
and fanatics; and he Ttfas a disillusioned man, a man
of the temper of Jonathan Swift, but not irreligious.
In Hudibras he says nothing scornful of religion as
such. Dryden from the outset of his literary career

1 From his earliest writings to his conversion he had pandered to
Protestant prejudices or Catholic sympathies as was likely at the moment
to be profitable. See Beljame, Le Public et les hommes de lettrest znd ed.,
1897, p. 216 ff., whose summing up is difficult to answer. 'When a man
who has been long a sceptic or indifferent, finds himself by a late and
sudden illumination enlightened by faith, his new life is affected by the
new condition of his soul. Catholic or Protestant religion, when strictly
practised, commands respect for certain things, and these things Dryden
had but little respected hitherto. To gratify the taste of his contemporaries
he had flattered vice and made modesty blush. He felt so well himself
what duties were imposed upon him by his conversion that he cried:

Good life be now my task.

One would expect then to see him repent of his errors and bid them adieu
for ever. When Racine, in the fulness of his powers, after the success of
Phedre, felt himself called to the practice of religion, he abandoned never
to return, with a rigour which letters must lament, the works that had
won him glory. Dryden who had much more to reproach himself with
than Racine remained what he had been. He brought on the stage the
Amphytrion of Moliere, enriching it with lascivious scenes, and in his
translations was able to exceed the audacities of Juvenal, to change the
daring strokes of Lucretius into revolting cruelties and to introduce in-
decencies into the Georgics.' *It is true', the same writer adds in a note,
'that he made the amende honorable to Collier in 1700 for his drama. It is
at that date I should place his conversion."
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